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A Basis for Faith *~ 


MAR 25 isag 
E CHRISTIANS base our faith upon the trustworthiness of 

God. Jesus Christ does not hesitate to make clddtthat th 
this matter of our confidence in life after death, the 
character of God is at stake. “Let not your heart be troubled,’’ 
he said, “Ye believe in God.” . . . And, more than that, we 
Christians base our faith upon Christ’s victory over death. The 
New Testament point of view is clearly this: Christ could not be 
holden of death—neither can they that are Christ’s. . . . Let 
this truth take hold upon you, and I venture to say that you will 
look at death as you have never done in all your days before. Don’t 
you,.see? ‘Death is swallowed up in victory’—your death, when- 
ever it may come, however it may come. “Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 

WALLACE M. ALSTON in Break Up the Night, John Knox Press. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Death of Leaders Prompts Cry “How Long?” 





Many Now Where Churches Are One 


To the Editors: 


The news of the death of Judge Charles 
G. Rose (OUTLOOK Mar. 8) has brought 
sadness to our hearts. Judge Rose was 
one of the finest, sanest Christian gentle- 
men that it has been my privilege to 
know. He, by his insights and patience 
and courage, brought great gifts to the 
cause of Presbyterian reunion. 

As these wonderful men of God pass to 
the Church Triumphant the question 
again comes to my mind, why must the 
triumph of reunion be so long delayed? 
Think of the good mé¢n in both of our 
communions who have worked for this 
and have not lived to see it accomplished. 
Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Dr. Ross Stevenson, Dr. Thomas W. Cur- 
rie, and now Judge Rose. In fact, most 
of the men who began this movement 
twenty-five years ago are now where 
their churches are one. “How long, O God, 
how long?” Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done in Thy Church on earth as it is 
in Heaven. 

While I am writing, let me add this 
note. Many sincere Americans have a 
great sympathy with you of the South 
in your desire not to see the Federal 
Government interfere more and more in 
those matters which belong to the States. 
We fear this as you do, and multitudes 
of us desire to have these matters cared 
for by the States and not by the Federal 
Government. This, of course, puts an ob- 
ligation upon us as local Christians to 
do something about our social abuses and 
not merely to protest Federal action. It 
was this very feeling of the General As- 
sembly’s continual interference with local 
presbyteries that caused many men to 
sign the Auburn Affirmation. Perhaps in 
the light of this latest proposed govern- 
ment interference the Auburn Affirma- 
tion matter will be better understood. 


HARRISON RAY ANDERSON. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reunion—When? 


To the Editors: 

Your editorial on “Presbyterian Union 
—When?” issue March 1, hits the right 
spot. Your suggested procedure to place 
this matter before the 1948 Assembly, not 
for adoption but to be placed on the docket 
of 1949 Assembly for final action should 
eliminate all possible criticism of too 
hasty action. Surely this procedure will 
commend itself to all as fair and worthy. 

WILLIAM H. HOLMES, JR. 


Gatesville, Texas. 


e EDITORS’ NOTE—Our editorial did 
aot mean to suggest that this measure be 
docketed for “final action” at the 1949 
Assembly, but, in line with other sug- 
gested procedures in that editorial, that 
certain definite and essential steps in un- 
derstanding and cooperation be engaged 
im before the measure is submitted for 
“fnal action” whenever that may be. The 
1948 and 1949 Assemblies should be able 
to schedule or anticipate such steps. 





To the Editors: 
w 3 I am in general agreement with 
your suggested plan. It would seem that 
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the committee’s report should be in final 
shape for the 1947 Assembly. I feel that 
a full and free discussion would be of 
much value at that Assembly. It should 
clarify much confusion now existing, “If 
the way be clear” should be appended to 
the motion to recommend action by the 
1949 Assembly. One Assembly cannot 
bind another, and conditions may not 
justify forcing the issue at that time. 
Your suggestion for cooperation to fol- 
low during the year should help to avoid 
a split in our church when the final ac- 
tion is taken. 

F. W. GREGG. 
(Former pastor of the First Church, 
Rock Hill, S. C., now retired). 





To the Editors: 


The course you suggest seems wise and 
practical. Without such further study, 
cooperation and growing understanding, 
reunion would be somewhat artificial and 
premature; with it, I believe reunion will 
be seen as both desirable and inevitable. 


JOHN H. MARION, JR. 
Richmond, Va, 


Wants Greater Unity 


To the Editors: 
. . Send ten copies of the Program of 


Progress issue (Jan. 12). 
and stimulating challenge. 

Let me say that other Christian papers 
I read at night when I want to go to 
sleep. But yours I read when I want to 
be awakened, enlightened and sustained. 
God guide you—and us through you! You 
are leading a great struggle for unity. 1 
stand with you for not withdrawing from 
the Federal Council of Churches, and for 
an increase of Protestantism by union 
with Presbyterians, USA. 


Knoxville, Tenn. ROSA NAOMI SCOTT, 


It is a vital 


Talmage Is Not Talmadge 


To the Editors: 

Your issue of February 16 carries a 
brief sketch commending the splendid 
service that Dr. Richards is rendering 
the church. The sketch I commend most 
heartily, but unfortunately, in it the 
writer makes a very unfortunate generali- 
zation concerning the “Talmages” of 
Georgia. I happen to be one of them, and 
I would respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that there are “Talmages” 
and “Talmadges.” We believe that the 
first named is a pretty good set. 


Decatur, Ga. FRANKLIN C. TALMAGE. 
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Weekday Religion Classes Tested 


Released Time Systems Face Next Round in the Courts 


EASTON, PA. (RNS)—tThe constitu- 
tional status of the released time plan in 
Easton, Bethlehem and Allentown was 
in doubt, following the Supreme Court 
opinion in the Champaign, IIl., case. 


CHICAGO (RNS)—The Chicago Ac- 
tion Council, which financed the origi- 
nal Champaign, Illinois suit of Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, professed atheist who 
sought to halt religious education 
classes in the public schools of that 
city, will file action here against the 
Chicago Board of Education to outlaw 
or change the board’s' present re- 
leased-time policy. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. (RNS)—St. Louis 
system of released-time religious 
classes for about 22.900 grade and high 
school pupils appears to be ‘doomed. 
Superintendent of Instruction Philip J. 
Hickey says he will ask the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Education to drop 


the program because of an adverse 
opinion by the board’s attorney. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. (RNS)—Children 
are continuing to receive religious in- 
struction in the public schools here de- 
spite the Supreme Court ruling that 
such teaching is unconstitutional. Ac- 
cording to Walter F. Dodd, Chicago 
attorney for Mrs. Vashti MéCollum, pro- 
fessed atheist, who brought the origi- 
nal suit to halt religious education 
classes in the schools here, the Cham- 
paign school board has twenty-five days 
to put the Supreme Court ruling into 
effect. Some authorities here felt it 
might be possible to continue the re- 
ligious education program, which has 
been in effect since 1940, after the 
court’s ruling becomes effective, if 
school buildings are not used and stu- 
dents are sent to churches for the in- 
struction. 





the beginning of peace. 


_ Resurrection, 1948 


By A. Livingston Warnshuis, Executive Vice-President, Church World Service 


y HE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES of Asia and Europe are still struggling 
against odds to rise from the ruins of war in this, the third spring after 


This disturbing fact is of special concern to the church people of America. 
If Christianity loses the struggle for survival in the former embattled areas, it 
will no longer be counted as a spiritual force in the 20th century world, hold- 
ing out to searching people a high ideal and a better way of life. 

To aid in the reconstruction of church life overseas is the unique respon- 





sibility of the American church people, and Easter offers them a unique op- 
portunity to share in this responsibility. The Protestant and Orthodox churches 
cooperating in this overseas task are again sponsoring a Lenten appeal. Their 
aid will be cooperatively administered and coordinated through their agency, 
Church World Service. In Europe this service is directed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Department of the World Council of Churches and in Asia by Commit- 
tees in each country that represent the cooperating churches. 

The appeal presents Americans with an appropriate way in which to ob- 
serve Lent. By denying ourselves certain luxuries and so-called ‘‘necessities,” 
we can make a significant contribution through our churches. Our gifts will 
go a long way in helping the churches abroad to rise again to serve in a great 
revival of religious life and work. 

But this service from America is totally dependent on the willingness of 
Americans to respond to the need and give through the church channels at their 
command. 

The Lenten appeal, which climaxes Easter Sunday, is only one phase of 
the 1948 plans of the churches. But it is a very distinct phase. For there 
is no date on the calendar so full of Christian meaning as Easter. The day 
itself and the Lenten season preceding, symbolize the rebirth of spirit that 
follows a long period of sacrifice and suffering. In Europe and Asia people 
have certainly suffered and sacrificed. They are ready for a spiritual revival, 
and they have the will to rebuild. But they lack the resources that America 
can supply. As Americans, we must make telling sacrifices now, if we hope 
to avoid suffering in the future beyond anything we have known. 











Plans Progressing 
For Entertainment of 


G. A. Commissioners 
Atlanta’s First Church Is 


Completing Early Arrangements 


Georgia News Letter 

Preparations for the 1948 meeting of 
the General Assembly are progressing 
at the First church, Atlanta, under the 
leadership of Deacon Dan MclIntyre. 
Arrangements have been made for plac- 
ing 300 commissioners in Atlanta ho- 
tels, while 100 will be housed at Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, Decatur. 
Because of crowded conditions in hotels 
and boarding places, it is hoped that 
commissioners will not bring members 
of their families with them. Hotels 
located not too far distant from First 
church where reservations for visi- 
tors may, or may not be able to be 
made, include Pershing Point Hotel 
(the closest), Biltmore, Cox-Carlton,, 
and Georgian Terrace. 


Schedule of Visiting Preachers 
Being Arranged by Committee 


Lunch will be served for commis- 
sioners daily except Sunday at the 
church. Tickets for other meals will 
be issued at the time of registration. 
A committee, headed by Arthur V. Gib- 
son, pastor of Morningside church, is in 
charge of placing visiting ministers in 
the pulpits of Atlanta churches on Sun- 
day, working through ministerial or- 
ganizations of the various denomina- 
tions. Pressure of business, as well as 
costs of entertainment, will prevent 
“time out’”’ being given for trips and 
sightseeing. Perhaps Saturday after- 
noon may be made available as free 
time for the commissioners, though it 
is customary for standing committee 
meetings to consume that period. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of First church is 
planning a tea to be given for visiting 
women on that afternoon. 


Ministers Told to Mind 
Their Own Business 


Ministerial objectors were bluntly 
told to “run the churches of East Point 
and let the mayor and council run the 
town” during a meeting of that sub- 
urban city’s council. The rebuke was 
delivered by Councilman W. Y. Keller, 
who personally advised Cullen B. Jones 
of the Colonial Hills Methodist church, 
to allow civic leaders to regulate the 
city’s laws. The controversy arose 








* 


when the council set April 24 for a 
referendum on the legalization of the 
sale of whiskey and the operation of 
pinball machines. 


Visitation Evangelism Efforts 
Conducted in Many Centers 


A visitation evangelism campaign, 
held in Augusta in February under the 
leadership of Assembly’s director H. H. 
Thompson resulted in the addition of 
150 members to the First, Greene Street 
and Reid Memorial churches. . - The 
visitation evangelism school planned by 
Southwest Georgia Presbytery for Feb- 
ruary in Albany was postponed to 
April 18-22 because of the illness of the 
Albany pastor, Jack G. Hand. Other 
schools are being planned for Moultrie, 
Tifton, and Valdosta. Last fall, ‘‘clini- 
cal’”’ schools were held in Thomasville, 
Quitman and Bainbridge, with good re- 
sults in each town. 
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Churches Add to Building 
And Equtipment Provisions 


Recent building and equipment ad- 
ditions in Georgia include a beautiful 
and commodious structure in the resi- 
dential section of Columbus for the 
Sherwood congregation. First church, 
Macon, has just dedicated a $25,000 
Moller organ. This is a memorial given 
by the wife of Walter Douglas Lamar, 
a devoted member and officer. Reid 
Memorial church, Augusta, having 
raised $75,000 for a new edifice, with 
an additional $15,000 underwritten, ex- 
pects to begin construction soon. First 
church, Brunswick, has purchased a 
manse for the pastor. 


Five-Weeks Leadership School 
Attracts More Than 350 Workers 


Five leadership training courses at- 
tracted more than 350 persons to the 
annual school conducted by the Greater 





The World Situation 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





can live in such a time as this 

without the gravest fears for the 
future. The tensions of the world com- 
munity are increasing. 

Recent developments in Czechoslo- 
vakia give one the unhappy feeling that 
he is seeing the same reel which was run 
off just a decade ago. In Palestine no 
solution which will bring real peace be- 
tween Arab and Jew is in sight. These 
two points of friction need not,lead to 
war; but they do make it quite clear 
that we are not in possession of the 
things that belong to our peace. 

The destruction of the democratic 
government in Czechoslovakia and the 
establishment of a Communist govern- 
ment are particularly discouraging. I 
have had occasion to speak with Czech 
delegations in three recent international 
conferences in Geneva, Oslo, and Lon- 
don, In each case I was assured by the 
Czechs that they had a secure democ- 
racy. 

They declared that they had not made 
the mistake of other eastern nations of 
challenging Russian foreign policy. 
They felt that they were on the Russian 
side of the world and that it was futile 
to do anything but go along with 
Russia on foreign policy. But they were 
convinced that the Russians would in 
turn let them alone in their domestic 
policy, not only because they had noth- 
ing to fear but also because the liquida- 
tion of democracy would be much too 
costly and would meet with a very stiff 
resistance, 

These hopes proved to be vain. The 
resistance was not very stiff, The Com- 
munist party, as soon as it became ap- 
parent that it was not sure of a clear 
majority in the coming April elections, 


Ov: THE MOST robust optimist 


moved to make these elections unneces- 
sary. It is worth adding that taking a 
nation over by means of a local Com- 
munist party is a much easier form of 
conquest than the Nazi method of the 
use of force from the outside. 

The turn of events in Czechoslovakia 
will have no immediate effect upon for- 
eign policy, but it cannot be denied that 
the destruction of the one remaining 
democracy behind the iron curtain will 
sharpen the tensions between east and 
west. 


In Palestine there is little prospect of 
a viable solution. It is important to in- 
sist upon loyalty to the United Nations 
decision. The widely-held belief that 
the partition plan should be resubmitted 
to the United Nations does not take into 
account that it would be practically im- 
possible for the United Nations to agree 
upon any alternative plan. The very 
existence of the United Nations would be 
imperiled by the confusion which would 
result from resubmission, 

On the other hand, it is quite clear 
that the mere enforcement of partition 
by force will give us no final solution. 
For the two little states, Jewish and 
Arab, which will be carved out by par- 
tition, cannot achieve economic health 
if they do not develop the closest pos- 
sible economic cooperation. That co- 
operation is made impossible by the ris- 
ing animosities. 

The tragic character of our contem- 
porary scene must not lead us either to 
hysteria or despair; but no good pur- 
pose is served by complacency. Every 
resource of statesmanship and every 
good grace of mind and heart will be re- 
quired to move through these present 
perils to an enduring peace.—(Copy- 
right 1948 by RNS.) 
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Atlanta churches on five consecutive 
Monday evenings. This included 247 
women and 106 men from 29 Sunday 
schools. Despite bad weather the in- 
terest was high and a vote was cast to 
have the same extended type of schoo) 
next fall. The Atlanta Presbyterian 
Superintendents’ Association sponsored 
it and presbytery’s religious education 
committee directed it. . - Nearly a 
score of religious education directors 
met recently in Atlanta under the di- 
rection of Jack B. McMichael, regional 
religious education director, for a two- 
day conference on various phases of 
their work. Mr. McMichael also con- 
ducted an audio-visual education work- 
shop in Atlanta which attracted DREs 
and other workers from Savannah to 
Rome (Ga.). 


Ministerial Student and Wife 
Join Negro Baptist Church 

Jack Singletary, a ministerial student 
at Mercer University in Macon, and his 
wife, have aroused much religious and 
legal comment by joining a Negro Bap- 
tist church. Dean H. D. Johnson of 
the theological department at Mercer 
spoke of Singletary’s action as ‘“per- 
sonal,’”’ and said it ‘“‘doesn’t grow out of 
any instructions he received at Mercer.” 
Macon’s city attorney said that in his 
opinion the action was not in violation 
of Georgia segregation laws. The law 
he said, does not apply to private in- 
stitutions such as churches, but added 
he has not made a thorough study of 
the law in the case. The Singletaries 
are natives of Meigs, Ga. Singletary’s 
only comment was, ‘‘We try to do what- 
ever we do in the best interests of 
God.” 


Miscellany 


St. Simons church, under the pas- 
toral leadership of J. T. Gillespie, 
formerly of Agnes Scott college, has 
increased its membership from 350 to 
600 in two years. . . Macon Presby- 
tery has unanimously accepted its quota 
in the Program of Progress. The pres- 
bytery also raised 150% of its Pres- 
byterian College quota last fall. . 
Southern Baptists, reading of students 
in Vienna who could not study at night 
because of lack of light, are enlisting 
thousands of Sunday school and church 
members in bringing partially used 
candles for shipment overseas. More 
than 12,000 have already been col- 
lected. . . Three Columbia Seminary 
professors are serving as temporary 
supplies in churches of Atlanta Pres- 
bytery: W. C. Robinson, West End; J. 
McDowell Richards, Hapeville; M. G. 
Gutzke, Griffin. . Dr. and Mrs. R. 
O. Flinn, Sr., recently celebrated the 
50th anniversary of their marriage. Dr. 
Flinn was pastor of North Avenue 
church, Atlanta, for 40 years, retiring in 
1939. 


STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta. 
(See also page 14.) 
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In a world where dark despair grapples for the minds of men 
they can, through the eye of faith, be lifted into a better way 


The Hope of Easter 


By B. FRANK HALL 


HE GREAT French unbeliever, Renan, closes his fa- 
mous “Life of Jesus’’ with a melancholy picture of 
the Crucifixion. He leads us through Pilate’s hall, 

along the Via Dolorosa to Goigotha, and leaves us there. 
Immediately after the narration of Jesus’ pitiful dying 
agonies, he inscribes the brutally conclusive word, ‘‘finis’’; 
and beneath that word, as a last gesture of unbelief, there 
appears a wood cut of the dead Jesus drooping on the 
Cross. If Renan has found the true ending to that story, 
what a sorry tragedy life is, and how complete the victory 
of malice and evil! 


It is popular in many quarters today to maintain that a 
personal immortality has no place in a scientific evaluation 
of life—to scorn the whole question as unworthy the con- 
sideration of children of this enlightened age. But still 
the old query wrings the hearts of.men: “If a man die, 
shall he live again?’”’ and still, for all our Twentieth Cen- 
tury erudition, when we stand ‘iin the actual presence of 
death, we feel the same chill of the awful unknown which 
thrilled our earliest cave-man ancestor; and the confident 
boundaries of our world move back to make room for 
mystery. Even Robert Ingersoll, high priest of American 
skepticism, when he stood beside the open grave of a be- 
loved brother, was so far forced into a betrayal of his 
creed as to say, “In the night of death, hope sees a star, 
and listening love can hear the rustle of a wing.’’ 


Alternative to Chaos 


No, man can never outgrow the urgency of that ancient 
question, for it is a part of himself, deeper than science, 
truer than reason. We cannot civilize away the innate ter- 





Dr. Hall, the minister of Central Church, St. Louis, 
says the other explanations are more difficult. 


ror of the dark unknown, nor the heart-wrenching pain of 
grief in final parting. There is a still deeper reason, too, 
for if life be not continuous, the noblest, truest things of 
experience are not what they seem. How could you vindi- 
cate altruism in a world in which Divine righteousness 
callously hurls heaven-aspiring individuals into the discard? 
What value has honesty for man if the cosmos is a tissue 
of deceit, and man’s universal belief in a life significant 
and unending is but a delusion and a pointless lie? All 
social evolution is based upon a recognition of the value of 
individual human personality. The moral development of 
any society is judged by its regard for even the weakest 
and least worthy of its members. How reconcile these mo- 
ral values with a universal order in which individuals have 
no permanent worth? The denial of immortality affirms 
a Nazi universe. 

So, the question is with us whether we like it or not. 
Men have always sought, and must always seek, an answer. 
They would not be men if they did not. Nature has been 
interrogated, and in reply, ‘‘From scarped cliff and quar- 
ried stone,’”’ she cries, ‘‘a thousand types are gone.” Rea- 
son has been probed, and even her best disciples have failed 
to wrest from her a positive reply. Socrates meets death 
with the words: “We part. I am going to die, you to live. 
Which of us goes the better path is known to God alone.”’ 
And Cicero, speaking of the future life, declares, “On 
this matter I entertain but the vaguest conjectures.” In 
fact, Dorner sums up for all the devotees of reason, say- 
ing: ‘“‘There is no rational evidence to compel belief in im- 
mortality.”” Human history, which is but experience in the 
mass, has likewise been examined. But, if Renan is right, 
history can offer no conclusion. So, after searching every 
sphere of human knowledge, we find our clearest answer to 
man’s.most insistent question to be but a vague surmise. 

But Renan is not right. He has failed to tell the whole 
story. Calvary’s drama does not end with a bloody cross. 


There is also an empty tomb. ‘He hath swallowed up 
death fo-ever.’’ 


If Christ Be Not Risen 


Easter is the final and conclusive answer to the question 
of immortality. If we may reasonably believe in the actual- 
ity of the Easter history, immortality is a fact incontesti- 
ble. But we are told that it is unscientific to accept the 
record of the Resurrection. Actually, in the light of his- 
tory, it is ludicrously unscientific to disbelieve. For science 
demands that we invariably choose the hypothesis which 
most fully satisfies the known facts. To the truth of the 
Resurrection story, there is only one alternative: Christ 
did not rise. He is dead, dissipated in soulless dust. Can 
we accept this alternative theory? First of all, we must 
explain what became of him. That he did not remain in 
Joseph’s tomb is a fact recognized by all. As Morison re- 
marks, “That tomb held no interest for friends or foes.” 
Whither, then, did his body vanish? The attempts of the 
ages have never evolved an acceptable explanation of its 
disappearance. But, overlooking this minor rational dif- 
ficulty in a naturalistic explanation of Easter, we are faced 
still with certain embarrassing corollaries to our thesis. 
If Jesus is dead, his life of kindness and service was 
grounded in a delusion, and all the good he did, all the 
power he exercised, an accident. His matchless wisdom, 
his deep compassion, of course, went with him to the grave, 
being no more than the dust from which they sprang. He 
was wrong about his mission, mistaken about his very 
identity; and all his truth was born of basic error, and his 
power begotten of misunderstanding. Of course, it is scien- 
tific to believe that! 
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The second necessary inference from Renan’s position is 
that the influence of Jesus on the next two thousand years 
is imaginary. If indeed the Emperor Julian ever spoke 
those words which Marlowe attributed to him: ‘‘Thou hast 
conquered, O pale Galilean,’’ he was mistaken. Jesus is 
dead; he cannot conquer anything. Empires have simply 
bowed to a fairy tale; and innumerable men have cheer- 
fully suffered martyrdom for what they knew to be a lie. 
How very scientific! 

In the third place, our philosophers and logicians have 
been wrong in imagining that effect rests always upon ade- 
quate cause. For, whatever cause, if any, exists in the 
universe, is inferior to the effect it has produced. No 
God, or mind, or primal force as wise as Jesus and as 
good, would conceivably condemn questing souls to obli- 
vion. Hence, intellectually and morally at least, whatever 
cause there be is less than the character it has produced. 
In short, this ephemeral phenomenon, this accidental by- 
product of unfeeling forces—Jesus—is an effect without 
adequate cause; or, in other words, has caused himself. 
How scientific an explanation! 

Only the bias of a desperate wish-fulfillment can explain 
a rational individual’s adopting such a view. In a ceme- 
tery in the city of Hanover, Germany, lies the grave of a 
woman who was determined in her disbelief in the Resur- 
rection. In her will, she ordered the tomb made so se- 
cure that, if there should be a resurrection of the dead, 
it could never reach her. To this end, great slabs of gran- 
its were cemented over the tomb, and bound with clasps 
of strongest steel. On the stone, these words were cut: 
“This burial place must never, under any circumstances, 
be opened.” It chanced, however, that a little seed was 
covered by the stones, and began its slow groping toward 
the light. Life proved mightier than steel and stone. Now 
that seed has become a mighty tree, and the granite and 
steel of the tomb that was to be proof against the Resur- 
rection have been twisted and tossed aside! So, from the 
days of Caiaphas to this Easter morning, many have been 
those who proclaim the tomb secure. But the power of 
God has been sufficient to make evident, in the face of all 
their arguments, the fact of the Resurrection. 


The Answer of Faith 


Yes, it is easy to point out the scientific absurdity of 
this recurrent dogmatic denial of immortality. But it is 
only as we turn from logic to faith that we discover the 
positive meaning of Easter. This meaning is at least three- 
fold. Mankind has always trembled before the terror of the 
unknown, but Easter has dissipated that terror. There is 
an old story of a home which contained a room said to be 
haunted, and in which consequently all the children of the 
household feared to sleep. But one night the father said, 
“Children, I will sleep tonight in the haunted room, that 
you may see your fears to be groundless.” And in the 
morning, before their eager eyes, their father stepped forth 
from that shadowed door unharmed. So, there has been 
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for us always a haunted room into which soon or late each 
of us must go alone. But the message of Easter is that 
God has slept within its portals, and come forth to show us 
that it holds no terrors. Christ has died and in rising 
again, has demonstrated forever the impotence of death. 

In the second place, Easter has an answer to the anguish 
of parting grief, assuring us of that joyful reunion “‘When 
with’ the dawn, those angel faces smile which we have 
loved long since and lost awhile.” During a terrible plague 
in London, a certain husband whose daily work took him 
some distance from his cottage dwelling, hurried home each 
twilight, peering with desperate eagerness into the pesti- 
lence-laden gloom for the welcoming light in the cottage 
window what would assure him that his wife waited well 
and unharmed. But one evening, as he was hastening 
homeward, no cheerful light beckoned through the dusk, 
and, cold with fear, he burst into the darkened cottage 
to find it deserted. Suddenly, in his agony, he saw a white 
slip of paper on the floor, and lifted it with trembling 
hands to a light. He read, “Father came for me today 
to take me to the safety of his home in the mountains, 
where the air is pure, and there is no danger. Get your 
business in order, and in a few days he will return for 
you.” Easter gives to death that blessed significance. Out 
of the pestilence and the danger, out of the darkness and 
the sorrows, our Father has lifted our dear ones into that 
brighter land whence he shall return to lead us to them 
forever. 


The Good Shall Live 


Finally, Easter furnishes a vindication of all we hold 
fine, for Jesus has brought love and kindness and truth 
through the grave with him, out into the undying sunshine 
of Eternity. Evil has been demonstrated to be mortal; 
good and beauty immortal. When Sir James Simpson, Eng- 
land’s great scientist and physician, lost his eldest child, 
he gave expression to his faith in erecting on her grave a 
heaven-pointing obelisk. On it he caused to be carved 
the words, in enduring refutation of the apparent witness 
of the grave, “Nevertheless I live.” And above the words, 
as a symbol of his invincible faith, a butterfly, suggesting 
the transition from the tomblike chrysalis of death to the 
beauty and freedom of winged life. That is the message 
of Easter, “He hath swallowed up death forever.” 


“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees; 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see returning day 
Above his mournful marble play; 
Who has not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 
That love can never lose its own.”’ 


So, confidently we can affirm the joyful truth with Brown- 
ing, “Thus onward we move, and save God above, none 
knoweth how wondrous the journey will prove.” 





BOOK NOTES 


THOSE WHO WILL CAN BEGIN NOW 


ALTERNATIVE TO FUTILITY. By Elton Trueblood. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 124 pages. $1.00. 


This small volume makes a strong appeal to anyone who 
is tired of waiting for something to happen and is anxious 
to begin now the inauguration of new life into our old 
world. There is only one thing to do and that is to begin. 
The beginning is where Christ pointed when he was pro- 
claiming the Kingdom of Heaven—‘It is within you!” 
Those who have gone beyond the ordinary diagnosis of 
the atomic era, those who are anxious for adventure, who 
are concerned, and who know that the grace of impatience 
is working in their hearts are offered a hope. It is a time 
which demands a new emphasis upon Christian discpiline. 





When we consider that the secret of power in many groups, 
of which we are afraid, is that of discipline, we can see 
clearly our need. There are sectarian groups who make ths 
average member of a well established church ashamed of 
himself because of their zeal, sacrificial living and giving, 
and the stern requirements they make of themselves because 
of thir faith. One reason we fear the Communists is be- 
cause of their discipline and zeal. Every church member 
can begin. 

Here is a fellowship which will not recognize any lines 
of difference among Christians. It needs no separate or- 
ganization for that would kill it immediately. ‘‘The mini- 
mum conditions of membership in the nameless order of 
the Church Universal are five: Commitment, witness, fel- 
lowship, vocation and discipline.” A minimum discipline 
suggested as a starting point is: 1. Worship. Regular 
and unargued sharing in the worship of God is expected 
of all. 2. Solitude, which means primarily that the indi- 
vidual must time each day to prayer or other devotional 
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exercises. 3. Each persons desiring to be creatively Chris- 
tian must learn the discipline of silence. 4. Humanity. 
The concerned Christian must be indentified with the suf- 
ferings of his fellowmen and active in lifting of burdens. 5. 
Austerity. The tradition for simple living is more than a 
tradition. 

One can easly visualize the revolution this little volume 
could bring to pass in the life of a nominal church mem- 
ber and what redemptive power might be started for the 
world. The book is one which you would like to have 
a group read and discuss, and act upon. 


JAMES W. JACKSON. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


PERSONS ARE NOT THINGS 


GOD AND MAN. By Herbert H. Farmer. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 208 pp. $2.00. 


Since 1942, when The Servant of the Word was published, 
the ministry has been indebted to Professor Farmer for 
his brilliant analysis of the role of preaching in the con- 
temporary situation. Now, with the publication of God 
and Man, the laity is under a similar obligation. Although 
based on the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching given 
at Yale University, this volume is written for those who 
are “unversed in technical theology and theological terms” 
and is concerned with the task of bringing the Christian 
message to our generation. This task the author accom- 
plishes admirably. 

After an introductory section stressing the proper ap- 
proach to Christian truth, Professor Farmer in a chapter 
on “The World of Persons,” discusses the failure of mod- 
ern thought to take into account the dimension of per- 
sonality. Taking his cue from Berdyaev, he presents the 
“radical personalism’’ of the Christian faith as the only 
antidote to the depersonalization which has arisen in 
almost every area of Western culture. In religion, for ex- 
ample, the result has been either a vague, impersonal pan- 
theism or a bald materialism, and in the realm of social 
relations persons have been reduced to the status of things. 

In successive chapters the Christian doctrine of man is 
contrasted with the naturalistic, cultural, vitalist, and 
nationalistic; God’s atoning work in Christ is set in the 
context of personal relations; and, finally, the individual’s 
personal value is seen in the framework of God’s cosmic 
purpose whose consummation lies beyond history. 

Here is a book that is intensely practical for working 
minsters and concerned laymen who, in the midst of dis- 
illusionment and fear, face the problem of restoring the 
dimension of God and his claim on human life. 

JAS. I. McCORD. 
Austin, Texas. 


OPPORTUNITY AND A WARNING 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR PASTOR AND PEOPLE. By John 
Sutherland Bonnell. Harper & Brothers, New York. 190 
pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Bonnell’s new book, which in its original form con- 
tained the substance of the Sprunt Lectures given at Union 
Seminary in 1943, has the decided advantage of coming 
from one who has special training in the field of counsel- 
ing and who is himself an active pastor with many years 
of practical experience in the counseling about which he 
writes. 

In this book Dr. Bonnell points to the need for spiritual 
counseling, the special resources of a Christian counselor, 
some of the techniques and helps which aid in counseling, 
and in understanding people; and gives attention to some 
of the special problems of childhood and youth and to the 
ministry to the sick. 

In reading this book there would be some advantage in 
reading Chapter X, “A compilation and summary of impor- 
tant factors in spiritual counseling,’’ before reading the re- 
mainder of the book. In these pages Dr. Bonnell sets forth 
the very much needed warning against a pastor’s tempta- 
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tion to undertake counseling on a level and in a manner 
for which he is not prepared. “It will be of inestimable 
gain to the Christian Church when highly-trained pastors 
are available in all parts of the nation; men who have not 
only a thorough grounding in psychology and in the basic 
principles of psychiatry but in addition a clinical or hos- 
pital training. . . The pastor who seriously undertakes 
the work of counseling must be prepared to undergo the 
stern disciplines of mind and heart which are indispensable 
preparations for such a ministry.” 

The book is rich in suggestions, growing out of actual 
experience, which will benefit every minister in his pastoral 
work. 

This is a book on counseling written definitely from a 
pastor’s viewpoint and with a pastor’s problems in mind. 
Of special value are those passages in which Dr. Bonnell 
differentiates the work of the pastor-counselor from other 
types of counseling, and his rich knowledge of the unique 
resources of a minister of Jesus Christ. He knows well how 
to use the Bible and prayer and how to help others use 
them. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GOD’S WORK IN THE WORLD 


IS GOD IN THERE? By Charles Tudor Leber. Revell 
Fleming & Co., New York. 208 pages. $2.50. 


In this book, the secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, USA, writes as a worthy 
successor to the late Dr. Robert E. Speer. This is a dy- 
namic book, revealing the author’s understanding of world 
movements in political, economic, social, and scientific, as 
well as religious realms, and the challenge presented to 
the church by the confused and fluid condition of races, 
nations, and society. The title might well have been the 
slogan of our Presbyterian, US, Program of Progress: 
“Christ, the Only Answer.’”’ But there is no complacency 
found on these pages. Rather, there is a searching analysis 
of the failures of the church, its forgetfulness of its mis- 
sion, and its entanglement with the evils of our day. At 
the same time, there are many encouraging illustrations, 
drawn from all over the world, of what the church, and in- 
dividual Christians are accomplishing where Christians have 
“kept the vision.” 

All earnest readers will lay the book down with their 
religious enthusiasm rekindled, and their desire to serve 
better their day and generation deepened. 


STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A GOOD SERMON DOES GOOD 


THE PROTESTANT PULPIT. By Andrew W. Blackwood. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville and New York. 3818 pp. 
$2.75. 


Dr. Blackwood, professor of homiletics at Princeton 
Seminary, has given us another very valuable book. His 
collection of 39 sermons from great Protestant preachers 
fills a vacant space in many libraries. His definition of 
good preaching satisfies all of us: “‘A good sermon is a 
sermon that does good.” Minister and layman alike will 
profit from the study of these superb specimens. Here are 
messages that have stood the tests of time and to which 
one may turn again and again across the years. 

One could complain that too many stalwarts of other 
days had to give place to men of lesser stature in order 
to give a fair sample of present day preaching. 

A finely written foreword states clearly the purpose in 
mind. The book grew out of demands and meets them 
admirably. An appendix with a work sheet for the study 
of a sermon and an expertly selected bibliography in this 
field add immensely to the helpfulness of the book. Every 
sermon-taster will want to bite into this book. 


WILLIAM M. BOYCE. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


Shall a Christian Wait 
for the Inevitable? 


Many men who protest the Civil 
Rights legislation (and, confidentially, 
some have not read it and are not too 
sure of what it calls for) will agree that 
they have had nearly a hundred years to 
exercise states’ rights toward the enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation which is 
demanded by a Christian conscience. 
Yet they rightly fear increasing inter- 
ference from above on all lower levels 
of government. (In the leadership of 
some state political machines they can 
see staunch advocates of states’ rights 
who are unwilling to keep hands-off the 
affairs of towns and cities. Perhaps 
such a lack’ of sensitivity to a munici- 
pality’s rights also makes them rela- 
tively unconcerned about an individual’s 
civil rights.) 

Even among those who see the dan- 
gers of increasing Federal control and 
who violently condemn the President for 
his proposed Civil Rights legislation, 
there is an increasingly frequent admis- 
sion that simply a negative attitude is 
not enough. 

If men of honest mind come to the 
point where they are genuinely con- 
cerned about securing for every person 
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in our midst the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by a democracy, they find 
themselves confronted by Christian im- 
peratives and basic rights of American 
citizenship which, if they claim for 
themselves, they must, in logic, claim 
for every citizen regardless of his sta- 
tion. Even through the simple exercise 
of the Golden Rule they cannot escape 
it. 

The conservative editor of a Southern 
daily who has vigorously opposed the 
Civil Rights legislation as proposed by 
Mr. Truman, looked at the situation 
from the point of view of inescapable 
realism the other day and wrote: 


“One thing only can be done with any 
realism and any prospect of success: The 
South must concede something to pre- 
serve anything. We must remember 
that the Negro has come a long way in 
80 years, that he has encouragement in 
the North that he possesses a new sense 
of political power. In addition, he 
knows that his status as a veteran can- 
not be challenged or his advantageous 
position destroyed. The South will do 
well to understand this too, and to de- 
cide how far it will go; by compromise 
and conciliation, in the way of equal) 
justice, jury service, economic opportu- 
nity and public employment. This is 
the minimum that will be demanded 
and, in time, will be won, whether we of 
the South like it or not. Is it not better 
to have these honorable terms than to 
have Federal enactments rammed down 
our throats and Federal enforcement 
held over our heads?”’ 


We could wish that higher reasons 
than a recognition of the inevitable 
should prompt our fellow-Christian citi- 
zens to seek on every level the same 
rights of full citizenship for all men 
that we claim for ourselves and our chil- 
dren. But, a recognition of the inevi- 
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table is at least a start. 
yet able to see that. 


Some are not 


The Next 200 Years 


Recent actions by Roman Catholic 
leaders in the midst of social situations 
which perplex and all too frequently 
bring defeat and compromise are inter- 
esting if not instructive: 

(1) A bishop took an unedauivocal 
stand on the side of the workers in the 
meat packing industry, saying that if 
federal interposition were required it 
would be because of failures of manage- 
ment, 

(2) The Manhattan College basket- 


“ball team withdrew from the tourna- 


ment of the National Intercollegiate 
Basketball Association in protest against 
a rule declared to be ‘‘against Catholic 
principles.” The rule: No Negro player 
shall be allowed to participate in the 
tournament. Manhattan’s decision was 
made despite the fact that there are no 
Negroes on its basketball squad. 

(3) The senior auxiliary bishop of 
the archdiocese of Chicago scored the 
almost total absence of members of 
minority groups from Catholic high 
schools. This exclusion of racial minori- 
ties strengthens existing prejudices in 
students, he said. ‘Race prejudice and 
racial discrimination cannot be recon- 
ciled with Catholicism. No matter how 
cleverly we rationalize, Christ’s com- 
mand that we love one another is a com- 
mand, not a suggestion.’’ 

(4) The leader of a Roman Catholic 
rural life conference in Des Moines un- 
derscored the numerical weakness of his 
church in rural areas of the U. S. and 
in seeking to meet the problem he 
offered a plan for the next 200 years. 





singing tower. 


other such setting. 


not here, but is risen.’’ 





tomb is placed the body of One whose name is Jesus. 
was buried there and early on Sunday morning certain of His friends 
seek out the place to anoint the body. To their utter surprise, the heavy 
stone is rolled away and the tomb is empty. 
stunned by their discovery, two messengers appear and speak to their 
perplexity: ‘‘Why seek ye the living among the dead? 


God’s Singing Tower 
By JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR.., First church, Greensboro, N. C. 


OK TOWER in Florida has been the Mecea of more than a million 
pilgrims since it was put there some 17 years ago. 
geographical center of the Peninsula State, it rises 205 feet in 

the air, and is surrounded by 53 acres of landscaped loveliness. 

Immediately in front of the wrought-iron gates which guard the 
tower door, and protected from tourists’ tramping feet by a moat which 
mirrors the sky, is a simple slab of white marble; and underneath the 
marble lies buried the body of Edward W. Bok. 

The plain fact is that the tower is a tomb; but those of you who 
have been there know that it is not so plain. 
the fact of death is forgotten in the musie of the bells, the beauty of the 
flowers, the song of the birds. In the presence of a death-tomb is a 


Built on the 


Somehow the ugliness of 


These two seemingly incongruous facts find their synthesis in an- 
In Joseph’s lovely garden is a tomb, and in that 


On Friday He 


While they stand there 


He is 


In the years that have followed, Joseph’s tomb has become a tower, 
a tower that sings; and the song that it sings is a doxology: 
‘‘Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory 


?? 
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‘‘Gentleman’s Agreement’’ 


Our readers know that we do not 
often go out of our way to direct their 
attention to a current movie. We are 
doing so now as we commend to you the 
20th Century-Fox production, ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s Agreement.” 

Those who know about the book will 
recognize this as an exposure of anti- 
Semitism. It is more. It is a devas- 
tating exposure of intolerance and pre- 
judice toward other races or groups in 
general. Penetrating in its searching 
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inquiry, it is stronger than a sermon. 
It confronts ‘nice’? people, ‘‘good’”’ peo- 
ple, with the inescapable fact that while 
they may sign petitions and stand up to 
oppose intolerance, they may be also 
helping to perpetuate it in surprising 
ways. 

In the reactions of Kathy Lacey many 
of us find ourselves—with good ideals 
long separated from our practices when 
a stiff price is to be extracted. 

If there ever was a picture which 
shouts the prophet’s “Thou art the 
man!” this is it. 





“LIKE HIS GLORIOUS BODY” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





But in fact Christ has been raised 
from the dead, the first fruits of those 
who have fallen asleep.—lI Cor. 15:20. 

N A SUMMER MORNING when the 
sun has risen, the landscape may 
be bathed in blinding light and 

yet be hardly visible for the mists that 
cling, white and dazzling, on dale and 
hill. So it is when life and immortality 
have “come to light through the 
gospel.”” The new landscape of the 
heavenly life is there, and we are aware 
of it; but its full beauty and its details 
are still hid from our eyes. 

What we do not know we can wait 
to learn; what we do know is thrilling 
enough, Hints are dropped here and 
there in the New Testament which one 
who takes them at all seriously finds al- 
most unbearably alluring. One is the 
sentence of St. Paul: “Our common- 
wealth is in heaven, and from it we 
await a Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who will change our lowly body to be 
like his glorious body.’’ He expresses 
the idea in another way where he speaks 
of death as a sowing of grain and the 
resurrection as the reaping: Christ is 
the ‘‘first-fruits’’ of all who sleep in 
death. 

Not everything is clear to us about 
Jesus’ existence after his resurrection. 
Still, some things are certain. One is 
that Jesus was unmistakably recogniz- 
able. Sometimes those who had known 
him before found their eyes for a time 
“holden,” but once they knew him there 
was no mistake. There was a difference 
—just what the difference was they 
never tried to say; perhaps if we had 
been there ourselves, knowing what to 
look for, we might have been equally at 
a loss for words, All we know is that 
more than once the friends of Jesus 
came face to face with him without at 
first recognizing his voice, his face or 
his ideas. This was so marked that Mat- 
thew is frank enough to say that even 
on the mountain in Galilee there were 
some observers who had doubts. So it 
may be with us. Shall we recognize our 
loved ones in heaven? The old question 
has one answer: Yes. But we must be 
Prepared for some changes. Perhaps 
part of the secret may be this: here and 
now our physical selves only partially 


express our real selves; but in that day 
the “‘body of glory” will be like clear 
crystal, revealing more truly the soul 
within. 


NOTHER FACT appearing in the 
Resurrection story is this: the 
body of our Lord seems to have 

been altogether under his spirit’s con- 
trol, after the resurrection, and inde- 
pendent of ordinary physical laws or the 
force of circumstances. Up to the time 
of the crucifixion Jesus’ body (like 
ours) was partly under the control of 
his spirit; but physical laws and cir- 
cumstances bound him, possibly to a 
lesser degree, just as with all others. 
He grew weary, he needed food and 
shelter and sleep, he had to move from 
place to place on foot or with ordinary 
methods of transportation. After the 
resurrection all was different. He could 
pass from place to place without travel- 
ing in the ordinary sense of that word; 
he could pass through solid barriers, ap- 
pearing unexpectedly when doors were 
tightly shut. He could vanish from the 
eyes of men looking intently at him. His 
final disappearance was remembered as 
a kind of defiance of the forces which 
bind us to this earth. Further, he was 
no longer at the mercy of circumstances, 
of the crowds, or of his enemies. We 
hear of no single case where any one 
who was not a friend saw him after the 
resurrection. Dull, diffident or even 
doubting they might be; but friends 
they must be or Jesus would not be seen 
of them. This again indicates a.control 
of the flesh by the spirit, beyond our 
understanding, 

We cannot say that the observers then 
understood what they saw; and we can- 
not claim to comprehend what they did 
not explain. Nevertheless, when we try 
to think of what a “spiritual body’? may 
mean for us, and what Paul means when 
he says our humble bodies are to be 
transformed into the likeness of Christ’s 
glorious body, we can remember these 
Easter stories. We shall not have again 
these weary, fragile bodies we shall 
have laid aside with relief, like a gar- 
ment too heavy to wear yet too thin to 
keep out the cold. We shall have a body 
of glory, one in which the material itself 


has been transformed, in which the 
creative power of God has wrought 
anew, one of which spirit shall be mas- 
ter and not servant, one that shall ex- 
press fully, as these bodies we have now 
express only feebly and in part, the true 
identity and character of the soul with- 
in. The how and the why may be left 
to God; it is enough to know that when 
we awake, it will be in his likeness. 


| We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 











18. GERTRUDE WHITE IRVINE 

Presbyterians North and South, and by 
whatever name they may be called, are 
proud of the fact that the first presi- 
dent of The National Council of Presby- 
terian Women, elected at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., last May for a four-year term, 
was none other than our own (U. 8S. 
Presbyterian) Gertrude White Irvine. 
Even more proud are they of the work 
that she is doing, for as president of the 
National Council, Mrs. Irvine serves not 
only as the chairman of the executive 
committee of the Council, but is one of 
the vice-chairmen of the important Res- 
toration Fund Commission, It is a part 
of her job to represent the National 
Council at inter-denominational meet- 
ings; to keep the General Assembly of 
the USA Church informed as to the 
women’s work; and to work in close co- 
operation with all of the church boards. 
Consequently, Mrs. Irvine does a great 
deal of speaking before church groups, 
writes for numerous publications, and 
carries on an extensive correspondence. 

Who is this important leader of the 
women’s work in the USA Church? 
None other than the Virginia-born 
daughter of the Rev. William C. White, 
D. D., and granddaughter of the South- 
ern Presbyterian ministers, the Rev. 
Chas. White, D. D., and the Rev. Geo. 
W. Findley, D. D. After graduating 
from Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia and from the As- 
sembly’s Training School at Richmond, 
Mrs. Irvine was teacher, assistant to the 
pastor and director of young peoples’ 
work at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Asheville, N. C. Many will recall her 
leadership in summer conferences at 
Montreat and Massanetta. 

After marrying and moving to New 
Jersey, Mrs. Irvine transferred her 
membership to the USA Church, She 
is a past president of the Jersey City 
Presbyterial Society, and she was a 
member of the Spiritual Life Groups 
Committee under the Boards of Chris- 
tian Education, National Missions, and 
Foreign Missions of the USA Church. 
Her husband is John M. Irvine, a busi- 
ness man of Pittsburgh, Pa., and their 
only son, John M. Irvine, Jr., is a stu- 
dent at Hampden-Sydney College and a 
candidate for the gospel ministry under 
the care of West Hanover Presbytery of 
Virginia, 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Greenville Church 
Celebrates 100 Years 


South Carolina News Letter 





Charles Haddon Nabers, pastor of the 
First church, Greenville, led his people 
recently in a week-long celebration of 
the centennial anniversary of that 
church. This 1,400-member congrega- 
tion which gives more than $40,000 a 
year to benevolences welcomed home its 
sons and daughters who have gone into 
the ministry, mission service and other 
church vocations. Two sons of the 
church, Thomas C. Barr, pastor of 
Trinity church, Nashville, Tenn., and H. 
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Kerr Taylor, educational secretary of 
missions, also of Nashville, returned for 
the occasion and spoke from the pulpit. 
In addition, the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, John R. Cunningham, at- 
tended the celebration, In his sermon 
he sketched the needs of today’s world 
and urged that Christian people be more 
deeply devoted and more sacrificially 
loyal in the face of these persistent chal- 
lenges. Under Dr. Nabers’ leadership 
the church looks forward to new op- 
portunities and even greater achieve- 
ments. 


Fraser Chosen to Succeed Jacobs 
As Chairman of P. C. Board 


Presbyterian College officials at Clin- 
ton look confidently toward the success 
of their $350,000 campaign, with more 
than $308,000 already reported. At a 
recent meeting of the board of trustees, 
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General Joseph B. Fraser of Hinesville, 
Ga., who has been giving vigorous di- 
rection to the financial drive, was chosen 
as chairman of the board, succeeding 
William P. Jacobs. 


Clemson Student Elected 
Head of Westminster Group 

Earle Morris, Jr., Clemson college 
junior, heads South Carolina’s West- 
minster Fellowship for the next year, 
stepping up from the vice-presidency to 
succeed Allen MacEachern of the U. of 
S. C. Morris is also president of the 
Clemson YMCA for the coming year. 
Other officers include Andy Buchanan, 
PC, vice-president; Charlotte Asbelle, 
Coker college, secretary; Jim Caldwell, 
U. of SC, treasurer. Theme of the meet- 
ing which was held at the First church, 
Greenville, was ‘““‘The World, the Gospel 
and You,” with Dwight M. Chalmers, 
Greenville, and Ben L. Rose, Bristol, 
Va., as speakers. Charles Turner re- 
ported on the Oslo, Norway, youth con- 
vention held last summer. 


New Chapels Being Built 
All Over the Synod 

Presbyterians have built fifteen 
chapels in South Carolina in the past 
eighteen months. Riverview chapel of 
Unity Church, Fort Mill, dedicated and 
destroyed by fire in the same month, is 
being rebuilt with larger facilities. Six 
outposts have been started in the 
synod since September. .. . Eastminster 
church, organized by Congaree Presby- 
tery in a growing section of Columbia, 
gives promise of effective work. 


Miscellany 

South Carolina’s Governor Strom 
Thurmond is a leader in Southern Dem- 
ocrats’ opposition to the civil rights pro- 
gram of President Truman. Some ob- 
servers feel that personal rivalries are 
given more emphasis in the conflict than 
the real issues involved in the program. 
...A bill to legalize pari-mutuel betting 
on horse races is before a state senate 
committee. Opponents of the bill hope 
to keep it from coming out for vote by 
the senate. . . . South Carolina Metho- 
dists have entered a three-year cam- 
paign for a million dollars—$600,000 
for Wofford College in Spartanburg and 
$400,000 for Columbia College. Lander 
College in Greenwood, a third Methodist 
institution in the state, has been offered 
by the church to the people of Green- 
wood. 

CONNOLLY GAMBLE. 
Whitmire. 
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Seek $250,000 for 
Ala. Student Program 


Alabama News Letter 


The campaign for student work build- 
ings is now in its fourth month in the 
Synod of Alabama. Alexander Henry, 
formerly of Newport, Ark., is directing 
the campaign toward its $250,000 ob- 
jective. Plans call for a student center 
costing $100,000 at Tuscaloosa just off 
the university campus; $100,000 to the 
Auburn church toward the construction 
of a new sanctuary; and $15,000 on an 
educational building for the Jackson- 
ville church. The last $35,000 is to be 
used as a supplementary fund for the 
various student centers over the synod. 
H. E. Russell, pastor of Trinity church, 
Montgomery, is chairman of the student 
work program in the synod and his com- 
mittee is sponsoring the drive. 


Montgomery and Birmingham 
Evangelism Campaigns Held 

Visitation evangelism campaigns in 
Montgomery and Birmingham recently 
were successfully concluded. Five 
churches in Montgomery gained more 
than 200 new members under the direc- 
tion of Cecil Thompson of the Columbia 
Seminary faculty. Montgomery’s newest 
church, Capitol Heights, added 22 new 
members from that effort. In Birming- 
ham, Guy Black directed Cumberland, 
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US, and USA Presbyterian churches in 
a joint drive netting 1,013 members. On 
the last day, after they had worked to- 
gether for a week, Dr. Black took a 
straw vote of the ministers to determine 
their view on church union. They voted 
48-10 in favor, with several ballots not- 
ing reservations. Another vote was 
taken on the broader issue of union with 
other denominations and 40 affirmative 
votes were cast with an indeterminate 
number of negative votes, most of which 
were conditional. 


Crane Leads Program at 
University of Alabama 

Henry Hitt Crane will be the prin- 
cipal speaker during the religious em- 
phasis program at the University of 
Alabama, March 29-31. The program’s 
theme is ‘“‘A Dynamic Faith for Effec- 
tual Living.”’ Dr. Crane is pastor of the 
First Methodist church, Detroit. Pres- 
byterian resource leaders will include 
Malcolm McIver, Tuscaloosa, and Robert 
MeNeill, Fairfield Highlands, as well as 
George Lang of the university faculty. 

McNeill and Charles Douglas, 

Walterboro, S. C., were participants in 
the religious emphasis program at Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, recently. At 
that institution the schedule was cleared 
and the usual academic features were 
made to fit into the week’s religious pro- 
gram. 


Miscellany 
Ministers called to Alabama churches 
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recently include: John Kirstein to Bu- 
fala; Oliver Hamby to Enterprise; 
Henry Acklen to Greenville; Gene Poe 
as minister to students, Auburn; Donald 
McGuire to Tuskegee; and William Mc- 
Aliley to Decatur as summer assistant. 
... Several Alabama congregations have 
new buildings. The Calebee church at 
Starter has a $15,000 sanctuary; De- 
eatur’s First church sponsored the 
building of Oakland chapel in Limestone 
county and saw it dedicated in Decem- 
ber. Plans have been drawn for another 
chapel on Courtland Road and a re- 
modeled plant for the Decatur congre- 
gation itself. ... Governor James Folson 
in two successive radio addresses con- 
demned the U. S. representation at the 
Vatican. It would meet his approval, he 
said, if the president sent representa- 
tives to the headquarters of all churches. 
ROBERT B. McNEILL. 
Fairfield Highlands, 


AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R..O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 





day. 
For information and catalogs write 
Colonel Chas. 8S. Roller, Jr.. Principal. 
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encouragement; of the universal 
brotherhood of the followers of 
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THIS IS WHAT IS AT STAKE 


“The churches of Europe, many of them so weak. are nevertheless the ultimate hope of Europe 
If the churches fall short, European civilization as 
we have known it will pass, and an un-Christian pattern of life will take its place. Nothing less 
than that is at stake —nothing less than the rule of Christ over the life of man’’. From a radio 
address on “Like a Mighty Army”, by Dr. James Hutchison Cockburn, Former Moderator, 


MARCH IS WAR RELIEF MONTH 


OUR GOAL IS $600,000 


COMMITTEE ON WAR RELIEF 
AND 


PRESBYTERIAN PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 
803 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





GIVE EFFECTIVELY 


To meet the physical needs of 
thousands in distress; to strength- 
en the spiritual power of Christ- 
ians and their churches in lands of 
suffering; to give them the word of 
God with other gifts. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Southwestern to Offer Course 
To Train Workers in Churches 





Southwestern at Memphis will offer a 
new course of study this fall, enabling 
students to fit themselves as practical 
church workers. According to Presi- 
dent Diehl, those who successfully com- 
plete this course will be able to serve 
as choir directors, organists, and church 
workers in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Developed jointly by the depart- 
ments of music and Bible, the curricu- 
lum will lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, 


Austin Seminary Students 
Take Trip to Mexican Missions 


Six Austin Seminary students, three 
with wives, and T. Watson Street, pro- 
fessor of missions, are travelling to 
Mexico City and the centers of Presby- 
terian missionary activity in Mexico this 
month. Enthusiastic invitations were 
received from missionaries along the 
way—more than could be accepted. The 
itinerary, which may extend 200 miles 
south of Mexico City will include the 
Presbyterian seminary and Easter morn- 
ing service at the Presbyterian cathedral 
in Mexico City. One official of Austin 
Seminary said, “‘The present trip to 
Mexico by seminary students represents 
another step in the recognition of our 
opportunities and _ responsibilities to 
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Christian work among the Mexican peo- 
ples.”’ 


Henry Crane Tours Campuses 
In Interest of Missions 


Henry Crane, Union Seminary stu- 
dent, war veteran, son of missionaries 
and a candidate for mission service in 
Africa, is spending the Spring quarter 
tourning Southern colleges and univer- 
sities in the interest of Foreign Mis- 
sions, stimulating student interest in the 
possibilities of service on the mission 
field. . . . Four UST students recently 
converged on the Central church, Wash- 
ington, spending a weekend in the fol- 
lowship and services of the church, 
speaking to various groups in the 
church, talking with young people about 
the call to church vocations. . .. Six 
UST students, along with: Professor Bal- 
mer H. Kelly, attended the Washington- 
Virginia area conference of the Inter- 
Seminary Movement in Gettysburg, Pa. 


Agnes Scott Gets $500,000 if 
Additional Million Is Raised 


Agnes Scott College has just received 
from an anonymous donor the offer of 
$500,000 for endowment if the college 
will raise from other sources $1,000,000 
as a matching fund by December 31, 
1949. It is expected that the funds 
raised by Agnes Scott will be divided so 
that half will be for endowment and 
half for permanent improvements or 
new buildings. The projected campaign 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 





Box Z, Richmond, Va. 


RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 
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HOGE FELLOW: George E. Staples, 
San Antonio, Texas, has been named the 
Hoge Fellow at Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., in the only fellowship award 
of the year. A war veteran, he expects 
to study next year at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Union Seminary, New York. 





will probably be launched next summer. 
This is the third $500,000 offer the col- 
lege has had in recent years and each 
time it has been able to meet the re- 
quirements. 


UTS, New York, Faculty Unanimous 
in Urging General Amnesty 


Protesting President Truman’s Christ- 
mas pardoning of only ten per cent of 
Selective Service Act violators, Presi- 
dent Henry P. Van Dusen of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 
all 22 of the seminary faculty members 
have written the President urging a 
general amnesty. 








A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


phasizes the importance of the indi- 
vidual student in class and on campus. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 


As a Christian college, Queens em- 








equipment, beautiful campus. 
1949 session should be made now. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
Glee Club, Sports. 
For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Program develops self- 


Applications for 1948- 
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GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 EB. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples upon request, 
et your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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A Prophet Among the Exiles 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 4 


Ezekiel 1-4; Print 1:1-3; 3:11, 17-21; 4:1-3 


(Scripture Quotations are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version.) 


We begin this week a series of lessons 
taken from the Old Testament, center- 
ing about the captivity and return of the 
Jews. 

The Hebrew monarchy, established 
by Saul under the guidance of Samuel, 
the prophet, reached its zenith under 
the reigns of David and Solomon. The 
kingdom split during the reign of 
Rehoboam: the ten northern tribes, 
constituting the kingdom of Israel, fol- 
lowed the lead of Jeroboam; the two 
southern tribes, known as the kingdom 
of Judah, remained loyal to the house 
of David. The northern kingdom lasted 
a little more than two hundred years, 
until its inhabitants were carried into 
captivity by the Assyrians. A hundred 
and twenty-five years later, Judah, the 
southern kingdom, was overwhelmed by 
the rising might of Babylon. The land 
was devastated again and again; on two 
different occasions groups of captives 
were carried off to Babylon; and finally 
in 586 B. C. Jerusalem was sacked, and 
most of the remaining inhabitants were 
deported. 

“When Jerusalem was sacked, and its 
people led captive by the Babylonians,” 
writes Eugene G. Bewkes, “‘there was no 
apparent reason for any observer to 
think this was not the end of the 
Hebrews. In modern parlance, the con- 
temporary news flash would have been, 
‘Jerusalem captured and overrun by 
Babylonians. City sacked and com- 
pletely destroyed. Last remnants of 
Hebrew people roped together in long 
columns making their slow way as cap- 
tives to Babylonia. History drops cur- 
tain on last act of brave little country 
which resisted invaders for many cen- 
turies.’ This is what happened to in- 
humerable little countries of ancient 
times, but it is one of the most singular 
anomalies of record that the Jews did 
hot remain historically dead.’’ (Experi- 
ence, Reason and Faith.) 

This is more striking when we recall 
that the ten tribes (Israel) were swal- 
lowed up by the peoples among whom 
they lived, and their religion perished 
with them. The Jews, as the men of 
Judah now began to be called, on the 
Other hand, preserved their racial 
identity, and, what is more, purified and 
preserved their religion. That Judah 
should have reacted thus differently to 
the captivity, that Judah alone of all 
ancient peoples should have preserved 
her racial identity even unto the present 


time, is due to the influence of her great 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and, in 
especial measure, Ezekiel, the great 
prophet of the exile. 

“Ezekiel,” says Prof. H. P. Smith, ‘is 
the most influential man that we find in 
the whole course of Hebrew history’; he 
emphasizes while he bridges the break 
between the older Israelitism of the past 
and the Judaism of the future. The con- 
ceptions of religion which he predicted 
for the later generations of his country- 
men were actually theirs. All that was 
noble among the later Jews was the gift 
of Ezekiel handed down by him as a 
legacy from the earlier ages, and trans- 
formed by him so as to persist under the 
changed circumstances; and all that was 
evil in the Pharisaism that rejected 
Paul’s gospel and slew the Lord of glory 
rose from a misunderstanding of the 
truths which it was given to Ezekiel to 
expound.” (Quoted from the Century 
Bible.) This is not to say that Ezekiel 
was the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets; he did not have the spiritual 
insight of Amos or Hosea or Isaiah or 
Jeremiah; it is to say that it was he who 
shaped in large measure the subsequent 
history of the Jews. 

Ezekiel gives us a few introductory 
facts about himself in the first chapter 
and the first three verses of his book. We 
are told here that he was a priest, the 
son of Buzi, of whom nothing more is 
known. He was among the captives by 
the river Chebar. This group had been 
carried away in the second captivity, the 
great deportation, as it is sometimes 
called, during the reign of Jehoiachin, 
eleven years before the final destruction 
of Jerusalem. The colony was settled 
along the banks of the Chebar, a large 
canal south of Babylon. 

Ezekiel’s first prophetic vision came 
in the fifth year of Jehoachin’s captivity. 
It is also said to have been the thirtieth 
year, but the thirtieth year of what? 
Probably the thirtieth year of his life. 
Priests began their ministrations at this 
time. Ezekiel’s first vision came to him, 
then, in his thirtieth year, which was 
the fifth year of the captivity. If this 
was the case Ezekiel was born about 
five years after Jeremiah began his 
great prophetic work. He grew up 
under the influence of this prophet, and 
throughout his whole subsequent career 
continued to show traces of this infiu- 
ence. When he was 25 years of age he 
was carried away with the cream of the 
nation to the banks of the river Chebar. 
Five years later, six years before the 
final destruction of Jerusalem, he began 
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to speak to the captives in the name of 
the Lord. We study in this lesson 


I. The Prophet’s Goal 


Read Ezekiel 1:1-3:15. The vision 
described in the first chapter is not 
properly a part of our lesson, but it 
furnishes the introduction to the rest 
of the prophet’s experience. 


1. His Vision of God, Chap. 1. 

Ezekiel began his prophetic work in 
the thirtieth year of his life and in the 
fifth year of his captivity. He tells us 
that in this year the hand of Jehovah 
was upon him, the heavens were opened, 
and he saw visions of God. These words 
are technical words which occur over 
and over in Ezekiel. They seem to de- 
scribe a prophetic trance. Time and 
time again Ezekiel goes off into such a 
trance, in which the world of space and 
time is completely forgotten; he sees 
marvelous visions, and at times seems 
to be transported through the air to dis- 
tant regions (cf. 3:14; 8:3). It is in 
the midst of such a trance oftentimes 
that the word of God is communicated 
to him. It should be remarked that 
Ezekiel’s experiences in this regard are 
vastly different from those of the other 
prophets. God’s message came to them 
for the most part when they were in 
their natural senses, and it was medi- 
ated it seems through their natural 
faculties and their ordinary experiences. 


While he was in this prophetic trance 
Ezekiel saw a remarkable vision of God. 
“In considering this and other visions 
of the prophet,” says Redpath, “it is 
well to remember that we have in them 
an attempt to describe in human lan- 
guage with all its imperfections what to 
the prophet were visions of the divine. 
That the language he used conveyed to 
him the impressions that were formed 
on his mind by the visions seems quite 
clear.... But we have not seen the 
visions, and, therefore, it is not to be 
wondered at if the impressions formed 
upon our minds by the language of the 
prophet fails of definite clearness, and 
only gives us vague ideas of the incom- 
prehensible majesty and glory of God.” 

The vision is described first generally 
(1:4) as a stormy wind and a great 
cloud from the north with a luminous 
splendor around it, due to a fire sending 
out continuous flashes. Then we have 
a more particular description of the 
chariot of God which appears within the 
cloud (5-21). The chariot is foursided. 
On each side was a living creature of 
human shape, but with four faces and 
with outstretched wings. Also on each 
of the four sides besides the living crea- 
tures was a wheel. Each looked like 
a wheel within a wheel, i. e., like two 
wheels cutting each other at right 
angles. The felloes were full of eyes. 
Third, over the heads of the living crea- 
ture there appeared a firmament like 
crystal (22-25), and above the firma- 
ment an appearance as of a throne, and 
upon the throne an appearance as of a 
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man (26), from his loins upward look- 
ing like amber, from his loins down 
looking like fire, and all about a splen- 
dor like that of a rainbow. This we 
read was the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of God. 

The cherubim, wheels, firmament, and 
throne in this vision are all subordi- 
nate; they merely help to suggest what 
God is who thus manifests himself. 
Three of God’s characteristics are em- 
phasized: (1) His omnipotence. The 
firmament and throne represent Jehovah 
as God in heaven, ruler of the universe. 
(2) His omnipresence. The fourfold 
character of the living creatures, the 
wings, the wheels, which move in all 
directions, and present the same face to 
every quarter suggest the power of God 
to be everywhere present. (3) The eyes 
of the felloes of the wheels and in the 
living creatures, facing every direction, 
represent the omniscience of God. Ina 
time of world confusion, with his own 
nation, the bearer of God’s purpose, fac- 
ing imminent destruction, Ezekiel had 
an overpowering sense of the divine 
sovereignty, including his omnipotence, 
his omnipresence, his omniscience. It 
was this opening vision of God that de- 
termined his whole ministry and enabled 
him to lay the foundations on which the 
Jews were able to build for the future. 

Does it make any difference what we 
believe about God? What difference 
does it make for example if a man does 
or does not believe in God’s omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and omniscience? 


2. His Mission to Men, 2:1-3:11. 


In Ezekiel’s case, as in Isaiah’s, the 
vision of God was followed by a mission 
to men. First, the Spirit describes his 
audience (2:1-7). He is to speak to the 
Children of Israel, to nations (probably 
Judah and the remnants of Israel) that 
are rebellious, as impudent and stiff- 
necked as their fathers. He does not 
promise the prophet any immediate suc- 
cess. He speaks rather of briars and 
thorns and scorpions, things that pierce 
and wound and strike and string. The 
prophet however is to announce him- 
self as a prophet of the Lord; he is not 
to be afraid of them, he is to speak 
God’s word whether they hear or for- 
bear. In the end they shall know, the 
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future will prove that a prophet has 
been among them. This is the recep- 
tion that a prophet is apt to meet in any 
age. For God’s word inevitably chal- 
lenges our way of living, and we do not 
like to be disturbed. 

Second, the Spirit speaks of his mes- 
sage (2:8-3:3). Having been commanded 
to speak God’s words to the people the 
prophet is here assured by a symbol, a 
book given him to eat (of course this 
is only what the prophet sees in his 
trance) that God’s words shall be given 
him, or that he shall only speak God’s 
message. In the book there were writ- 
ten lamentations and woes. This then 
was to be the nature of the prophet’s 
message. The people had suffered much, 
but they would have to suffer more. 
They must accept it as from God’s 
hands, the results of their own sin. 
Could this by any chance be God’s mes- 
sage for our own generation? As a mat- 
ter of fact only the first half of Ezekiel’s 
work was to be of this character; but he 
was yet quite unconscious of the latter 
half of his prophetic activity. Before 
being delivered however the message 
must be thoroughly digested and as- 
similated. The prophet eats the roll in 
token of the fact that he is ready to re- 
ceive it from the Lord. As he eats it 
it becomes in his mouth as honey for 
sweetness. The significance of this may 
be that the prophet finds joy in doing 
the will of God however painful the 
task. How can we incorporate God’s 
word into our souls? Does the bitter 
ever become sweet to us when we ac- 
cept it as God’s will? 

(3) The Spirit promises him the 
needed strength, 3:4-9. He tells Ezekiel 
explicitly that his mission to the Jews 
will fail. But God will give him the 
strength that he needs. He will make 
him like adamant, the hardest substance 
known to the Jews, so that he will not 
be shattered in the conflict. Does he 
make the same promise to us? How is 
it to be fulfilled? See Phil. 4:11-13, 19. 

3. The conclusion of the vision, 10- 
15. Ezekiel was bidden to announce 
himself to the exiles as a prophet by 
using the prophetic formula, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.” The Spirit then seemed 
to lift him up, and as he leaves the 
scene he hears behind him the sound of 
the departing chariot. When he came 





Protests Church-Going Sentence 


Declaring that “the state must never 
undertake to force men to go to 
church,”’ Louie D. Newton has protested 
a recent sentence of the Dekalb City 
Court that four young men be required 
to attend Sunday school and church 
every Sunday during a two-year proba- 
tionary period. Dr. Newton, pastor of 
Druid Hills Baptist church in Atlanta 
and president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, made the protest in a ser- 
mon and said he also had protested di- 
rectly to the court. ‘‘There must be no 
coercion in religion, either from civil 


or ecclesiastical authorities, if we are 
to preserve inviolate the cherished prin- 
ciple of religious liberty.’”’ 


Barred from High Schools 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—The Atlanta 
Baptist Ministers Association will not be 
allowed to place speakers in local high 
schools in connection with a forthcom- 
ing city-wide revival campaign, The 
Board of Education refused the Associa- 
tion’s request, declaring that no group 
could go into schools for purposes of a 
religious revival “without doing some 
proselyting.”’ 
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out of the trance he made his way per. 
turbed in spirit to the colony of exiles 
at Telabib, somewhere on the Chebar, 
where for seven days he remained ap- 
palled and dumb. 


II. The Prophet’s Responsibility 

1. For the individual, 3:16-21. Seven 
days after the initial vision, God brings 
home ‘to Ezekiel the responsibility of 
his position by speaking of him as a 
watchman. 
stood on his tower to observe the signs 
of approaching danger; his office was to 
warn the people whom he served if dan- 
ger of any sort began to appear. So 
Ezekiel, knowing the danger of sin and 
its inevitable results, was to warn the 
individual who erred and also the right- 
eous man lest he fall into sin. If he 
failed to do this his blood would be on 
his own head, that is, his own life 
should be forfeited. Vs. 20 seems to 
suggest that God puts stumbling blocks 
in the way of men. We should remem- 
ber however that in the O. T. all acts 
outside of man himself are ascribed to 
God, The verse means only that in 
God’s providence stumbling blocks to 
moral progress are found in the world, 
There could be no moral development 
if it were otherwise. We find the N. T. 
statement in James 1:13. 

Is this responsibility which Ezekiel 
bore one which only the prophet bears, 
or is it one which we all bear? In what 
sense? Are we responsible if men are 
perishing for want of the truth which 
we have made no effort to give them, 
or from the acceptance of error against 
which we have failed to warn them? 

2. For Society, 4:1-3. Ezekiel had a 
responsibility to society, as well as to in- 
dividuals within that society. The im- 
mediate message was one of doom. He 
was commanded to take a brick of soft 
clay and portray on it a city represent- 
ing Jerusalem. Around the city he was 
to draw representations of siege opera- 
tions—towers, a mound, camps, and 
battering rams. Gazing steadfastly at 
the city, with arms uplifted to strike, he 
was to enact the part of. God whose 
agents the besiegers were, The iron pan 
was intended to indicate the rigors of 
the siege or perhaps the hopeless barrier 
which now separated God from his peo- 
ple. In this dramatic form Ezekiel 
sought to prepare his people for the in- 
evitable destruction of their nation. 

Every prophet would prefer to bring 
his nation a message of comfort, a mes- 
sage of hope. But if he is to be true to 
his mission he must point out that the 
judgment of God will be visited upon 
the nation for its sins. Are there such 
sins in our own national life? What 
form is the judgment likely to take? 

Ezekiel did not despair in spite of the 
fact that he foresaw the destruction of 
his nation, because he knew that God 
was the ruler of the universe, omnis- 
cient, omnipresent and omnipotent. 
Men who have that faith can never de- 
spair. 


The watchman of that day - 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Clyde Plexico, pastor of the West 
Asheville (N. C.) church, has announced 
his intention to resign his pastorate and 
enter the general evangelistic field ef- 
fective May 1. 

L. Dudley Fletcher, Fairfield church, 
Richmond, Va., has resigned his pastor- 
ate in order to become chaplain at the 
Lisbon ‘Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Dallas, Texas, 

C. D. Patterson, Porterdale, Ga., has 
accepted a call to the Meadowbrook 
church, Route 4, Greenville, N. C., ef- 
fective April 1. 

W. C. Cooper from Gastonia, N. C., to 
Ebenezer Road, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Henry L. Reaves, Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn., has accepted a call to become 
Suwannee Presbytery’s home mission- 
ary, in charge of a chapel project in 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Walter L. Baker, Bethune, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Walkersville and 
Rehoboth churches, Waxhaw, N. C., ef- 
fective April 1. 

David W. Sprunt from Zurich, Swit- 
zerland to Box 960, Wilmington, N. C. 

Moses E. James, Florence, S. C., pre- 
viously reported as having accepted 
work as director of the Berean Center, 
New Orleans, will begin his new work 
April 12 when his address will be 3718 
South Claiborne Ave., New Orleans 15, 
La. 

Thomas H. Makin, formerly of Val- 
dosta, Ga., was installed as first pastor 
of the Northshore church, Jacksonville, 
Fla., February 20. The church was 
organized with 128 charter members. 

Walter F. Hall, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
accepted a call to the Indianola, Miss., 
church. 

R. W. Jablonowski, Jr., Seguin, Texas, 
will become pastor of the Edinburg, 
Texas, church April 1. 








MARRIED 

Jack Powell, Orlando, Fla., and Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Martin, Ware Shoals, S. 
C., were married March 20. 


COUNCIL PRESIDENT 
B. Frank Hall, Central church, St. 


Church 
Sunday School 


Furniture 


Flowers School Equipment 
Company 
327 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-40385 
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Louis, was re-elected president of the 
Missouri Council of Churches in its re- 
cent meeting in Kansas City. 


LEPROSY TOUR 

Eugene R. Kellersberger, Southern 
Presbyterian medical missionary and 
ordained minister, general secretary of 
the American Mission to Lepers, New 
York, has just returned from a five- 
months tour of leprosy missions in the 
Orient. According to Dr. Kellersberger, 
there are 10 million leprosy victims in 
the world, only one per cent of whom 
are under care of any kind. 


APPRECIATION 

James V. Johnson, pastor of the West- 
minster church, Miami, Fla., for the 
past 17 years, was the recipient of 
tokens of congregational esteem and af- 
fection (including a substantial gift in 
cash) at a recent service in recognition 
of these years of service. 


WEEK OF SERVICES 

Charles R. Erdman, Princeton Semi- 
nary, will lead a week’s services at the 
Second church, Newport News, Va., 
April 4-11. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS SPEAKER 

Charles M. Jones, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
was on the University Christian Mission 
team at the University of Kentucky re- 
cently. 


EVANGELISM DIRECTOR 
Harry H. Kalas, a minister of the 
Evangelistic United Brethren church, 


OVERSIZE PRINTS 35! 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 


size, only 35¢. Electronic process; non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. PO. p. 0. Box 4324 + Atlanta, Georgia 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 


welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 


quest. Profits are devcted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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has been appointed director of educa- 
tional evangelism on the staff of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, succeeding Harry ©. Munro. Dr. 
Munro, after 19 years on the ICRE staff, 
becomes professor of religious education 
at the Brite College of the Bible, Texas 
Christian University, Ft. Worth. 





CLASSIFIED 





BOOKS 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS purchased for cash. 

We pay transportation cost. Send 
list today or write for purchase par- 
ticulars. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 


BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


STRESSING— 


Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 





For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 








Twenty-Eighth Annual Conference 
for Ministers and Religious 
Leaders 


Union Theological 


Seminary 


1948 


Ist Session: June 14-18; June 21-25. 
2nd Session: July 26-30; August 2-6. 


Conference Lecturers: 


Harry Bone, 
James T. Cleland, Elvin M Jel 


b linek 
Macklin E. John, John Knox, Halford 
E. Luccock, Robert J. McCracken, John 
T. McNeill, Liston Pope, Hugh Porter, 
Otis L. Rice, John Short, Samuel L. 
Terrien, John S Whale. 

Auburn Week, with the Russell Lec- 
tures by Dr. Whale and special courses 
for town and country ministers, will be 
held July 26 to 30. A series of lectures 
in the general field of Religion and 
Health will be offered in each of the 
four conference weeks, in cooperation 
with the Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

SUMMER SESSION; July 6-August 13, 
(Three-weeks terms, July 6-23; July 
26-August 13). Courses in all branches 
of the Seminary curriculum. Faculty: 
8S. L. Terrien, John Knox, J. T. Me- 
Neill, M. M. Deems, R. J. Kroner, Jack 
Finegan, Liston Pope, A. T. Mollegen, 
J. T. Cleland, N. L. Tibbetts, R. C. Yar- 
brough, Marguerite Hazzard, Ray F. 
Brown, F. W. Herriott, Wesner Fallaw, 
Ross Snyder, Clarence Shedd, 

Wise, J. P. Williams, Freddie Henry, 
Harold Fildey, Walter Holcomb, Harold 
Viehman, Jimmy Woodward. 


Office of Summer Courses, 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York 
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To the Home and the Church 


God has committed the supremely important task of Christian Education. 


Moses, the great teacher who spoke for God, in the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy 
exalts the responsibility and opportunity of spiritual education in the home and outlines 
plans and methods which if humbly and faithfully followed cannot fail. 


Jesus, in outlining plans for the establishment of the Kingdom of God, gave two com- 
mandments: ‘Go preach,” and “go teach.” 


The Apostle Paul gave this instruction to Timothy: ‘The things that thou has heard 
of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to 
teach others also.”’ 


The Presbyterian Church 


has ever emphasized the cultivation of religion in the home. It has ever recognized the 
fact that the Church will not rise higher than the homes which feed its life; the State will 
be no better than the homes from which its citizens come. All hearts are thrilled by 
Robert Burns’ description of the home in The Cotter’s Saturday Night and give assent 
to his declaration. ‘From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs.’ The neglect 
of this God-given opportunity and responsibility either by the home or the church will 
hinder the progress and endanger the very life of the Church and drive the world into 
increasing doubt and fear and despondency. 


The State 


now from its highest and its lower courts reminds the home and the church of their pri- 
mary duty. The Supreme Court of the United States rendered a decision on March 8, 
1948, denying to the state the power “‘to utilize its tax-supported public school system in 
aid of religious instruction.’ The Court disclaimed ‘‘a government hostility to religion 
or to religious teachings’ and added, ‘“‘both religion and government can best work to 
achieve their lofty aims if each is left free from the other within its respective sphere.” 
If home and church fail how awful the failure! 


Our Presbyterian Institutions 


of Christian Higher Education are absolutely essential. (1) They are preparing parents 
for the work in their homes. (2) They are training preachers and teachers for our church, 
our colleges, seminaries and training schools. (3) They are imparting a true philosophy 
of life to prospective teachers, principals and presidents of our public schools, high 
schools, colleges, universities and professional schools. (4) They lay the foundations for 
character on which the abundant life may be lived and enduring service rendered. 


Think, pray, give that our Institutions may be better equipped 
and more adequately supported. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., Secretary Wm. H. HOPPER, Treasurer 


410 Urban Building, Louiseville 2, Ky. 











